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HOW LATIN WILL BE 
TAUGHT TOMORROW 


By W. C. KorFMACHER 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Missouri 


(Note: This is a condensation of a paper 
read at one of the ‘“‘Friday Conferences on the 
Teaching of Latin,’’ in the 1945 summer session 
of Saint Louis University.) 


ORD ZEUS, thou of Dodona, Pelas- 
gian, dwelling afar off, king of 
Dodona, land of wintry storms: 
‘round about thee the Selli, thy in- 

terpreters, abide, they of feet unlaved, that 
have their couch on the bare ground.” 
These are the words in which Achilles 
(Homer, Iliad 16, 233-235) makes refer- 
ence to the venerable oracle of Zeus at 
Dodona, where in the rustling utterances 
of the branches of an oak tree prophetic 
responses came to the inquirer from time 
immemorial. And Pindar (Pythian Odes 
4, 3-6) celebrates “ . . . the storm of 
song owed to the children of Leto, and 
to Pytho also, where once the priestess, 
seated beside the golden eagles of Zeus, 
when Apollo was not far distant, pro- 
claimed oracularly” from her tripod, in- 
toxicated by the fumes that poured from 
a fissure in the earth at Delphi, and un- 
veiled in cryptic verses things that were 
yet to be. And Vergil recalls (Aeneid 
6, 79-82) how Apollo, when the aged 
Sibyl at Cumae resists his prophetic in- 
spiration, “ . wearies her maddened 
lips, tames her fierce heart, and by con- 
straint fashions her. And now the hun- 
dred huge mouths of the abode have 
flung themselves open of their own ac- 
cord, and bear the priestess’s response 
over the breezes” to Aeneas and Achates, 
as the travel-wearied Trojans hearken 
in awe to the doom-laden message that 
is to guide their future. 


Grateful,- to be sure, to those stout 
heroes of old must such preternatural 
pronouncements have been. But for us, 
as we essay a glimpse in‘o our own 
Latin future as teachers of the classics 
in the high schools of modern America 
in the years just ahead of us, no such 
mysterious assistance is available. Yet 
we may, perhaps, with the temerarious- 
ness that befits those who profess the 
classics and the humanities generally in 
this age of science and technology and 
educational “-isms” that have no “human” 
before them, fashion our own crystal 
sphere and set ourselves up as prophets 
in our own right. And if we see, in the 


mis.s of the future, rather what we wish 
to see than what we do see, shall we not 
be in accord with those ancient inquirers 
at Dodona and Delphi and Cumae, who 
interpreted the perplexing utterances 
they received in such a way as to con- 
form .hem to their own deep desires ? 


THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD 


A Christmas Poem Suggested by A Hymn for 


Christmas Eve, of St. Ambrose 


By C. Mizrow 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


Veni, redemptor gentium, 
Praesepe iam fulget tuum 
Lumenque nox spirat novum, 
Miretur omne saeculum. 

—A cento from the Hymn 


Veni, redemptor gentium: 

Be Thou our hearts enshrined, 
Control o’er all our thoughts assume, 
Come, Thou Redeemer of mankind. 


Praesepe iam fulget tuum: 

All clothed in living light it seems. 

Though all around is wrapped in 
gloom, 

Thy manger now resplendent gleams. 


Lumenque nox spirat novum: 

Its spreading light brings all to view; 

With power the darkness to consume, 

The night breathes forth a radiance 
new. 


Miretur omne saeculum: 

Before that manger, wreathed with 
straw, 

Which first did shepherd folk illume 

All ages stand in rev’rent awe. 


How, then, will Latin be taught to- 
morrow? The question in itself implies 
a certain serenity and confidence, for 
more timid souls would rather inquire 
whether Latin is to be taught tomorrow, 
with less concern for the how or the 
why. Our gaze into the future cannot 
be attended, to be sure, with the full 
clarity we would prefer; but of the 
words of our topic two, I think, appear 
with relative brigh‘ness, amid a prevail- 
ing murkiness of uncertainty; and those 
two are Latin and taught. 


‘prophetic glass. 


For, we may well hope, our classes 
of tomorrow will with ever-increasing 
emphasis cling to Latin in Latin courses; 
not to some watered-down substitute 
called “general language,” or to Latin 
classics in translation, or to courses hav- 
ing to do only with the history or culture 
or institutions of the ancient Romans. 
These things will be good tomorrow, as 
they are today. They are proper con- 
comitants of a teaching of Latin. But 
they cannot, in the secondary school, take 
the place of Latin: for Latin is, after all, 
a language, and the first duty of the Latin 
teacher is now, and will be tomorrow, to 
teach a language, just as the first objec- 
tive of the pupil must be today, and must 
be tomorrow, a progressive ability to read 
and comprehend Latin. 

Peer as anxiously as we may, our 
crys.al sphere reveals only a dark un- 
certainty in the domain of numbers. 
Latin will be taught tomorrow, we may 
rest assured; but whether to many or to 
few it is hazardous to say. Our glance 
at tomorrow discloses greatly increased 
percentages of the total young population 
attending high school, and a rapid ad- 
vance to a day when some form of sec- 
ondary education will be as common and 
assumed a possession as an eighth-grade 
training is today. Such a glance reveals, 
too, I believe, a determined effort in edu- 
cation to do something about the welter 
and confusion of pre-war secondary 
school life; to distinguish resolutely be- 
tween liberal training and vocational 
training, whether the latter be commer- 
cial or pre-professional or technical or 
concerned with trades and crafts. One 
may foresee, as well, some movement 
against the mass leveling of pre-war sec- 
ondary education in the humanities, 
where too often standards of excellence 
have been made to fit the least talented 
and to disregard the more gifted. Such 
tendencies, particularly because of known 
antipathies to Latin on the part of many 
administrators, may mean a further re- 
duction in the number of students taking 
Latin; but if it does, reduction in num- 
bers will probably be compensated for in 
some measure by greater ability on the, 
part of those who do find their way into 
Latin classes. 


But there are flickering rays of hope 
amid the prevailing uncertainties of the 
One such ray comes 
from the age-old human tendency to 
sway from one extreme to another. Sure- 
ly we have gone to the limits of techni- 
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cal and scientific education, both in col- 
lege and in high school, during these war 
years. It may well be that, in revolt 
against such continuous specialization, 
pupil interests will swing as if on a 
pendulum back towards a more liberal 
and humane education and to that one 
subject which so readily sums up and 
embodies the humane tradition—our own 
subject of Latin. 

And another such ray comes as a wel- 
come light from the experiences of the 
war. Over and over again, in military 
service and specialized scientific training 
of civilians, those in charge of intensive 
educational programs have had cause to 
throw up their hands in near-despair at 
the shoddiness, the superficiality, the in- 
credible thinness, of the preparation 
young men with secondary and even col- 
legiate training behind them brought to 
their new fields of duty. Meagreness of 
mathematical knowledge, slipshod inept- 
ness at scientific theory and practice, in- 
ability to read English comprehendingly, 
helplessness at the task of writing a sim- 
ple account in plain and understandable 
idiom—all these revelations of the in- 
competence and inadequacy of our edu- 
cational efforts became startlingly clear. 


Yes, the small voice of a Latin teacher 
may well have said, “I could have told 
you so! When you substitute laxity for 
discipline, generalities for definiteness, 
vacuous discussion for genuine study, you 
cannot expect some deus ex machina to 
be at hand when straightforward knowl- 
edge and straightforward thinking are 
required; nor can you even hope to have 
some Socratic daimonion, or familiar 
sprite, to appear and to restrain the 
luckless student from plunging into 
egregious error. The bad tree of an 
errant educational philosophy can but 
produce bad fruit.” 

And so we have already seen some 
measure of reaction in favor of definite- 
ness, correctness, disciplined study. 
Mathematics has come back with star- 
tling emphasis. Science has returned as 
a topic of major interest. Are we utter- 
ly deluding ourselves by seeming to see 
in our prophetic glass indications of a 
general return to a simpler curriculum 
of good, meaty subjects—to English and 
mathematics and science and history and 
modern foreign language and_ Latin? 
Possibly, too (though here the crystal 
sphere is almost completely black), to 
secondary Greek ? 

But whatever the numbers of our pu- 
pils in the high school of tomorrow may 
be, Latin will have some place. Pleasing 
it is to see that the best in our theoriz- 
ings as to content, method, and objec- 
tives will be in the Latin class of the 
near future—or, if not to see, at least to 
hope. Our flickering vision seems to dis- 
close sympathetically and_ intelligently 
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prepared textbooks; a reading of con- 
tinuous Latin almost from the first day; 
the inculcation among young students of 
a sense of “being at home” with Latin, 
as with a language that it is a delight 
and a privilege to learn; an increasing 
effort to introduce the best elements of 
the direct method into the ordinary Latin 
class, with some effort at spoken Latin 
in every secondary classroom where the 
subject is handled; the constant  pur- 
pose to have the young student under- 
stand that in Latin and the classical tra- 
dition generally he is coming home to 


THE TIDINGS 


By CHARLES BALLARD 
Bronxville, New York 


From a Norwegian Legend 


“Christus natus est!” the cockerel crowed. 

“U-u-ubi?  .U-u-ubi?” the wondering 
oxen lowed. 

“Bethle-he-he-em! Bethle-he-he-em !” the 
goats in chorus cried. 

“Ea-a-a-mus! Ea-a-a-mus!” the eager 
calves replied. 


the sources of large segments of our 
common Western culture, so that he will 
attain an understanding of his own day 
and his own culture, that is a_ better 
understanding for the days he has spent 
in the associations of ancient Rome. 

Something of the philosophy of lan- 
guage, too, I think, will become more a 
reality in those classrooms of tomorrow, 
something of a comprehension of the 
priceless advantages the study of another 
tongue gives. Anything like an ample 
realization of the joys of foreign language 
understanding is, of course, beyond the 
range of the secondary pupil. Such 
realization depends upon a_ constant 
growth in the language, upon a steady 
living of the language, as months and 
years go on. Yet the first inklings of 
those joys, the early charting of the 
course which will ultimately lead to them, 
may well be a widespread objective in 
the high school of tomorrow. 

There were two words, we recall, that 
in our vision of the secondary Latin of 
the future stood out with especial clarity. 
One of these, Latin, we have been pur- 
suing. The second, taught, now looms 
larger before us. 

Now, taught implies teacher, as if to 
suggest to us that the large emphasis 
upon Latin in the classical course of to- 
morrow will find its complementary 
stress in the instructor who unfolds the 
rich treasures we have always believed 
that Latin possesses. The tantalizing 
glimpses vouchsafed our straining gaze 
seem, then, to fashion themselves into an 
ideal of near-perfect teaching. 


Surely, if Latin is to keep a dignified 
place in the days ahead, it must be well 
taught—far better taught than ever be- 
fore, by teachers who are convinced of 
the importance of their work, who con- 
scientiously prepare themselves for their 
task, and who are capable of imparting 
to others the enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion they themselves possess. 

There can be little doubt of the im- 
portance of Latin in a world reshaping 
itself, in a society that has thrown over- 
board so much of its cultural heritage, 
and that will need standards of taste and 
excellence as basic guides in the new 
culture it is to achieve. There can be 
little doubt, too, that that new world and 
society will require most urgently lead- 
ers of ability and broad outlook, of hu- 
man sympathy and human understanding 
—leaders, in fine, that a genuine liberal 
education can fashion and form through 
its traditional disciplines. Finally, there 
can be little doubt that for such liberal 
training Latin is, by all odds, the readiest 
and most secure cornerstone that high 
school and college can find. 

Our prophetic glass shows zealous 
Latin teachers who are convinced in 
their own minds and hearts of these 
ideas, teachers who have shuffled off the 
coils of doubt and trepidation about their 
subject’s value and their own proclivity 
to be apologetic and defensive when ad- 
mitting Latin as the subject they teach. 
We see instructors who no longer be- 
wail and bemoan the educational perse- 
cution to which they are subject, but 
who hold themselves as peers of any in 
the pedagogical field, moved by a prop- 
er pride in the almost limitless possibili- 
ties of language study, and encouraged 
by the privilege that is theirs in handling 
sO precious a jewel of educational in- 
strumentality. 

In our glass we descry those same 
teachers well prepared for the work of 
the Latin classroom, so much*so that 
they surpass their colleagues in other 
subjects as far as they surpass, as a 
body, the Latin teaching confraternity 
of our own day. Latin is to them a liv- 
ing, not a dead, language, no less alive 
in its sounds and cadences than it is 
alive in its ideas. We see them steadily 
growing in their own knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the language and the civ- 
ilization to which it belongs. We see 
them alertly responsive to the helps that 
may come to them from journals and 
pamphlets, from organizations and con- 
ferences, from planned programs of self- 
development and self-enlargement. 


We see them, again, convinced in their 
own minds that the destiny of Latin rests 
with them. And so their classes are 
alive and interesting and popular—not 
because instruction has degenerated into 
entertainment or because Latin has been 
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made ridiculously easy, but rather be- 
cause Latin offers a challenge to mental 
power, because it proffers substance 
rather than froth, because it has all the 
appeal of a richly diversified and profit- 
able intellectual discipline. 

As teachers, these mentors of tomor- 
row take joy in the very work of teach- 
ing, respond to a sense of professional 
pride and esprit de corps, are somewhat 
awed at the tremendousness of their re- 
sponsibility, which looks both to the for- 
mation of the youthful charges entrusted 
to them and to a keeping faith with the 
long line of the humane tradition in 
which they are privileged to have a 
share. 

In a word, Latin will be taught tomor- 
row, if it is to be taught at all, by teach- 
ers who really teach. 


A 
SHOUTING THE NEWS 


By Water A. Epwarps 
Pasadena, California 

In the third chapter of the seventh 
book of his Gallic War, Caesar tells us 
that news of important events was often 
distributed over a wide area by men 
shouting so that people in adjacent. vil- 
lages might hear and in their turn repeat 
the news for the benefit of villages far- 
ther away. In this way, he says, news 
might travel one hundred and sixty miles 
in perhaps twelve or fourteen hours. 

Students of Caesar have often declared 
this statement to be absurd and such dis- 
tribution of news to be impossible. How- 
ever, a partial confirmation of its truth 
may be found in what Jim Corbett tells 
us in his Man-Eaters of Kumaon (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1945). 
The region in India where he spent much 
time, and of which he gives a most in- 
teresting account in this book, is infested 
with man-eating tigers. He tells us that 
when a tiger is found to be in the neigh- 


borhood the news is passed on to nearby 
villages just as Caesar has told us. A 
man stands on a high rock or the roof 
of a house, and calls to attract the at- 
tention of persons in the other settle- 
ment; then he shouts his message to 
them. The second village in turn shouts 
the news to another, and in this manner 
the story travels with amazing speed. To 
be sure, the two cases are not exactly 
parallel, for the message Corbett speaks 
of gave an expected warning of a danger 
never forgotten, while Caesar is speaking 
of news in general; but the similarity is 


interesting. 
§ 
“EARLY TO BED” 


Translated by Gait A. Burnetr 
University of Southern California 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise. 


Qui dormitat primus primusque 
surgit 
Hic sapiens, opulens, validus fit. 


A 
IN DULCI IUBILO 


(Note: This is a medieval carol, written in 
a mixture of Latin and German.) 

In dulci iubilo, 

‘ Nun singet und seid froh! 
Unsers Herzens Wonne 
Liegt in praesepio 
Und leuchtet als die Sonne 
Matris in gremio. 
Alpha es et O, 
Alpha es et O. 


O Iesu parvule, 

Nach dir ist mir so weh! 
Troest’ mir mein Gemuete, 
O puer optime! 

Durch alle deine Guete, 

O princeps gloriae! 

Trahe me post te, 

Trahe me post te. 
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Letters 0 
From Our Readers 


“SATURNALIA” IN MopERN Dress 


Miss Lois Sandison, of the Brearley 
School, New York City, writes: 

“One Christmas, in planning to pro- 
duce the playlet Saturnalia (Service Bu- 
reau Mimeograph 382), we hit upon the 
idea of putting it on in modern dress. 
The cook appeared in a chef's outfit, with 
a big starched cap. The ‘clever slave’ 
was dressed as a butler. Among the 
other slaves were a chauffeur, a nurse, 
several maids, and two or three handy 
men in overalls. The ‘master’ wore a 
smoking jacket and carried a pipe.” 


CHRISTMAS IN Many LAnps 


Miss Harriet Echternach, of the Ster- 
ling Township (Illinois) High School, 
writes : 

“Our modern American Christmas is a 
composite of the Christmas customs of 
many countries and many ages. To dem- 
onstrate that fact, our Christmas pro- 
gram last year consisted of a series of 
scenes showing Christmas in many lands, 
each accompanied with an appropriate 
carol. There was a Nativity scene, and 
scenes showing Roman, French, German, 
English, Spanish, and American customs. 
A carol in Latin accompanied the Na- 
tivity scene.” 


VIsuaL SYNTAX 


Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, of the 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., 
writes : 

“An experiment in ‘visual education’ 
was most successful with a class in Latin 
II last year. Each student undertook to 
prepare a poster treating in pictorial or 
limerick form a rule of Latin syntax 
which she had had difficulty remembering 
or applying. The results were fearful 
and wonderful! A ‘bouquet’ of verbs 
which govern the dative, a jingle about 
the locative case, and many others were 
effective reminders, displayed whenever 
needed during the rest of the term, not 
only for the class that produced the pos- 
ters, but for the Cicero and Vergil stu- 
dents as well.” 


LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


Rev. Casimir F. Kuszynski, of the 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois, writes : 

“I have read with interest Professor 
Graves Haydon Thompson's second note 
(Tue CrassicaL OutLook for Novem- 
ber, 1945, page 16) concerning the possi- 
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ble adoption of Interlingua, a simplified 
form of Latin, as a medium of interna- 
tional communication. I still maintain 
that it is quite impossible to have any 
language free of idioms. 

“In translating “How are you?’ as ‘Ut 
es tuo saniate?’, Professor Thompson 
persists in using the English idiom, 
‘How's your health?’ Hence, I can read- 
ily understand how this would be very 
clear to anyone wih a_ knowledge of 
English; but I am sure that the Pole 
who knows Latin and no English would 
look up in wonderment at this salutation. 
I feel that the German and the French- 
man would do likewise. All of which 
brings us back to the same conclusion, 
that Interlingua would be almost an im- 
possible medium of international com- 
munication unless the idioms of the mod- 
ern languages are mastered. 

“T must also disagree with the state- 
men: that ‘Latin teachers should be in 
the forefront of the fight for the adoption 
of this auxiliary tongue.’ If it cannot 
serve as a medium of international com- 
munication, why increase the difficulty, 
when English will suffice for our own 
national communication? I am always 
willing to do my utmost for the promo- 
tion of classical or ecclesiastical Latin 
because of the practical and cultural ben- 
efits which it confers; but I must yet be 
convinced of the utility or practicality of 
Interlingua. 

“The student who knows his native 
tongue well and has a good knowledge 
of classical Latin can very easily be 
understood by a student of any other 
country who has as good a knowledge of 
Latin, for both translate their own 
idioms into the common Latin classical 
idiom.” 


A 4 
CHARLES E. LITTLE 


By Beatty 


American Classical League Service Bureau 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


Vice President of the American Clas- 
sical League for several years, Professor 
Charles E. Little, of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, died on September 11, 1945. He was 
79 years old, and had been connected 
with the College, as student and teacher, 
for sixty years. He was an outstanding 
figure in classical activities, having 
served as president of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and South, 
and, twice, as president of the Tennessee 
Philological Association. He took a 
deep interest in the work of the Ameri- 
can Classical League, and was a con- 
tributor to THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. 

Dr. Litile’s life was an inspiration to 
modern students. Born on a farm in 
Georgia in the troublous year 1865, he 
worked hard to acquire an education. 


THE 


He learned his Latin by taking first and 
second year Latin at the same time, and 
“picked up Greek by hearing other stu- 
dents recite.” He climbed higher and 
higher, to a Ph. D. degree from Vander- 
bilt University and an honorary Litt. D. 
degree from Oglethorpe University. 

Dr. Little’s influence was tremendous. 
It has been said that one can go no- 
where in the South without finding one 
of his students. His textbooks reached 
thousands more. Personally, he was one 
of the best-loved of Southern educators. 


A SOURCE OF 
MOTIVATION 


By I. FREUNDLICH 
Forest Hills High School, New York City 


OTIVATION in the class- 
room is an excellent educa- 
tional device, and the expert 
teacher will employ it in al- 

most every lesson. Latin must be shown 
to be a living language; and material for 
this can be found on the radio, in news- 
papers, in works of literature. For ex- 
ample, I have before me two widely di- 
vergent books, one a classic by Anatole 
France entitled The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard, and the other, fresh off the 
press, entitled On a Note of Triumph, by 
Norman Corwin. Because of their classi- 
cal allusions, both books can be used 
profitably by the teacher of Latin. 

Anatole France’s work is replete with 
Latinisms which, incidentally, are not 
translated, and hence presuppose a know]- 
edge of Latin on the part of the reader. 
Among them are “in angello cum libello,” 
“Sapias, vina liques,” “pons Lutetiae 
Novus dictus,” “Extremum hunec, Are- 
thusa, mihi concede laborem,” “editio 
princeps,” “noli me tangere,” “Et nunc 
dimittis servum tuum, Domine,” etc. 

However, one need not be a nineteenth 
century classicist like Anatole France to 
employ Latin expressions. Norman Cor- 
win, in his thrilling narratives on current 
episodes, has captured the spirit of the 
times in his use of neologisms. Yet even 
in so modernistic a work as On a Note 
of Triumph appear the following classi- 
cal quotations and allusions: “Te Deum,” 
“Te Deum laudamus, Te Dominum con- 
fitemur, Te Aeternum Patrem, Omnis 
terra. veneratur,” ‘Achilles’ Shield,” 
“Persian brand of Nazis take a beating 
in the hills of Marathon,” “Cassandra 
spoke from every lecture platform,” etc. 
When one sees on the printed page of 
an ultra-modern writer these classicisms 
in juxtaposition to such modern coinages 
as G. I's, superman, hunk, bully-boys, 
gat, ete., then one can truly say that 
Latin, far from being a dead language, 
is very much alive. 
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FRATER BESTIARUM 


A Condensation of a Christmas Play 
By J. Guion anp M. ZeECHNER 


Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 


(Note: The uncondensed text of this play, 
with music for the hymns, is available from 
the American Classical League Service Bureau, 
as Mimeograph 618. See page 30.) 

CHARACTERS 

Magister 

Pupils: Thomas, William, Lawrence, 
John, Geoffrey, Dickon, Arthur, Percy 

Animals: Ox, Ass, Cock, Pig 

Virgin 

Joseph 

Chaplain 

ScENE I 

(A cathedral school in the Middle 
Ages. The master is having the boys 
write hymns for their Christmas service. 
He is addressing Thomas. ) 

Magister: O stupidissime stupidorum om- 
nium! Vide pueros scribentes cantum 
de pastoribus, alios de Virgine, alios 
de Christo Infante—tu au‘em stas tac- 
itus. Quid possum agere ? 

Percy: Mitte eum, Magister, ad angulum, 
et tege caput (he cannot think of the 
Latin words, and stammers)—er—er— 
er—with a dunce’s cap (making shape 
of the cap with his hands). 

Magister: Dic Latine! 

William, Dickon, Arthur: Ad angulum, 
Magister! Ad angulum! 

Magister: Silentium! Dic Latine, Percy : 
“with a dunce’s cap.” 

Percy: Ornatus pileo stulti. 

Magister: Ad angulum, Thomas, ut  in- 
venias sententiam. William, fer mihi 
vestrum poema, et lege — id 
(Thomas stands in the corner.) 

Wiltam (reading): Qui creavit coe- 
lum— 

Lawrence: Lully, lully, lu— 

Wilhtam: Nascitur in stabulo, 

Lawrence: —by, by, by, by! 

William: Rex qui regit saeculum— 

Lawrence: Lully, lully, lu— 

Magister: Traduc, William. 

William: 

He who made the heavens, lully, lully, 

lu, 

He, the King, that rules the world, 

by, by, 

Is born but in a lowly stable, lully, 

lully, lully, lu! 

Magister: Perge, puer. 

William: 

Joseph emit panniculum, 

Mater involvit puerum, 

Et posuit in praesepio. 
Arthur: Traduc, William. 

cult. 

William: Take care, Arthur, lest thou 
be the next to go into the corner! 
Dost thou not know that the Holy 
Mother wrapped the child in swaddling 
clothes and put him in the manger ? 

Magister: Quid sequitur ? 


mihi. 


This is diffi- 
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William: 
Inter animalia 
Iacent mundi gaudia, 
Dulcis super omnia. 


Dickon: 1 see that—among the animals 
they laid him, the joy of the world. 
Magister: Now, William, and ye, John 
and Lawrence, must add a prayer fit- 

ting to the occasion. 

John: Nescio quale! 

Lawrence: Dic nobis, Magister! 

Magister: Pray that the little Lordling 
give us joy on earth, and life eternal. 
(To the others) And ye, lads, what 
music have ye made for our song? 

Geoffrey (handing over a copy of the 
music): We've made a lullaby, Magis- 
ter. 

Magister: Bene! Optimum !—Thomas, mi 
stupide, quid invenisti ? 

Thomas: Nihil, Magister, nihil! 

Magister: puer infelix! Stupidissime 
stupidorum! Thou hast tried a song 
to the Virgin; thou hast tried a song 
to the Christ Child; thou hast tried a 
song to the shepherds; and now thou 
hast tried in vain a song to the Wise 
Men! What shall I do with thee? 
Canst write nothing? Canst feel noth- 
ing? Thou wilt have nothing tonight 
to sing at the children’s service for the 
Christ Child! 

Thomas: Nay, Magister, though I can- 
not write Latin verses, | am not al- 
together stupid, for I love the litle 
Baby and His Mother, and the ox and 
ass that shared their stable with Him. 

Dickon (amid shouts of laughter from 
the other boys): At last he shows his 
wisdom! He loves the ox and, ass! 

Percy: Let him go out to the stable and 
share the manger with the beasts, for 
he does naught but hinder us_ here. 
Let him go, Magis-er. 

Magister: Exi, Thomas, ad stabulum. Ibi 
sunt veri aequales tui—bestiae. 

Thomas (patiently) : Yes, Magister, thou 
art perhaps right. I, who can learn 
neither from man nor from books, may 
learn a worthy lesson from the beas s. 
(Exit Thomas) 

Magister: Tandem! Nunc, mei poetae, 
fecistisne precem? 

William: Nondum, Magister, not yet. 

Magister: Nos omnes iuvemus, 


Scene II 


(In the stable. The Ox, the Ass, the 

Cock, and the Pig are talking.) 

Ox: It was a thousand, three hundred 
and fifty-six years ago, this night, that 
the Christ Child was born, and lay 
among us, the humble animals. é 

Ass: Aye, as long ago as that, the fright- 
ened shepherds came in haste with 
simple gifts to honor the little King. 

Cock: And the stately Wise Men, who 
followed the great star that lighted the 
stable with a magic glory, came with 


their train of camels and with their 
rich gifts. 

Pig: Why do I feel a sudden cold that 
makes me shiver ? 

Ox: Hush, little Pig, with thine earthly 
sacrilege ! 

Pig: Creature of the earth that I am, 
I cannot understand that your mind is 
so on higher things that ye cannot feel 
the discomfort of the icy blasts. 

Ass: Be quiet, Piggy, lest thou rouse 
Brother Ox’s anger. I see the door is 
open; be still while I close it. (//e 
goes to the door, and sees Thomas just 
outside.) Ah, here is the reason! Poor 
little Thomas is in trouble again! 
Come in, lad, and let us comfort thee. 
What hath befallen thee now? Hath 
Magister again made thy back tingle 
with his bundle of switches? (unter 
Thomas.) 

Ox: Come close, boy, and sit between the 
Ass and me to warm thyself. Dry 
thine eyes. Hast been thrashed again? 

Thomas: Nay, friends, but I have been 
disgraced. I cannot say in Latin verses, 
as the clever ones can, the thoughts 
I have for the Christmas service. Only 
I have no song to sing to the Holy 
Babe on His birthday; so the Magis- 
ter hath sent me, ‘mid the mockery of 
the others, to stable myself among the 
beasts, my “equals in stupidity.” 

Ox: Among the beasts, thine equals in 
stupidity? And what meaneth the 
Magister by thine “equals in stupid- 
ity’? That we, the Ox, the Ass, the 
Cock, the Pig, are stupid? Thou stu- 
pid? 

Thomas: Just so! 

Cock: What does the Magister know of 
animals? The bookworm, the worth- 
less sort of worm that neither I nor 
my wives can relish! 

Pig (grunting): Oinc! Oine! That 
bookworm, as thou sayest, good Cock, 
he knows naught but Latin! 

Ox: He knows naught else, while we 
were so endowed with the wisdom of 
the ages that the Christ Child chose 
to be born among us, rather than 
among men! 

Thomas: Friend Ox, what meanest thou 
by “the wisdom of the ages”? 

Ox: That ‘twas the animals which knew 
that kindness and sharing with others 
were wiser than the rule of kings, or 
gifts of gold. When human _ beings 
closed their doors on Mary and Jo- 
seph, ‘twas an ox that gave his manger 
in which to cradle the Infant Jesus. 

Ass: “Twas an ass that lent his bundle 
of hay to soften the Baby’s bed—an 
ass that carried the Holy Mother and 
her Infant on the flight into Egypt, and 
saved him from the wrath of Herod. 

Cock: And ‘twas my _ forefather, the 
cock, who crowed the “Christus natus 
est” that first Christmas morning to 
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tell the world of the birth of the Sav- 
iour. 

Pig: I'm sure my forefather must have 
shared his fresh, crisp cabbage leaves 
with the hungry parents. 


Ox: And ‘twas because of their kindness 
to the Holy Family that the gift of 
speech on Christmas Eve was be- 
stowed upon us animals. 

Thomas: Yes, | know all this; but it 
does not help me in my sore trouble. 

Ass: Take heart, little brother, for we 
have it in mind to help thee. We will 
share with thee the hymn we animals 
have sung among ourselves, lo! these 
many hundred Christmases. Tonight 
we shall teach it thee in time for the 
service. 

Cock: “Tis in Latin, too; and perhaps 
when thou hast learned it thou'lt be 
able to add some lines of thine own. 

Thomas: Ye are in truth my very real 
friends. 

Boys (outside, chanting): O Thomas, 
stupidissime stupidorum— 
Pig: Here come thy tormentors. 

burst in.) 

Boys: 


(B oys 


Stupidissime stupidorum, frater 
bestiarum, quid invenisti? 

Ox (stamping his hooves): Cease your 
noisy rudeness! ‘Tis ye who are stupid 
—ye who are too cruel to be fit com- 
panions to the gentle Thomas! 

Geoffrey (awed): Pinch me, Dickon, 
that | may know whether I wake or 
dream. Is the ox speaking, in very 
truth? 

Dickon: Come, Thomas, hast thou turned 
clever at last, to play tricks upon us? 
If thou hast, thou shalt regret it. 

<lss: Thomas plays no tricks. Let him 
be, and tell why ve come disturbing 
our peace at this late hour. 

Dickon (wild-eyed with fright): The 
Magister hath sent us for Thomas, to 
find what song he will sing tonight. 

Ox: Cease tormenting your betters. Get 
ye hence, and tell your Magister to 
teach ye to mind your manners. Why 
did ye tease the gentle Thomas, who is 
too wise and too kind to have done ye 
hurt ? 

Geoffrey: Indeed, we meant no harm, 
and we beg forgiveness. 

Pig: We and Thomas will forgive ye 
if ye will but bring us each a rosy ap- 
ple from the cellar. 

Wiliam: Tell us, Thomas, what mean- 
eth this miracle of the beasts talking? 
Thomas: ’Tis the gift of Our Lord, for 
protecting Him in their manger on the 

night of His birth. 

William: Never before heard I of 
beasts’ talking. Have they done it al- 
ways? 

Thomas: Yes, since that first Christmas, 
but only on Christmas Eve. 

Dickon: Let us go tell the Magister of 
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this wonder. Come, Thomas, for he 
wishes to hear thy song. 

Ox: Tell the Magister that Thomas is 
safe with the beasts, and will have his 
song at the children’s service. Go ye 
now, and remember, in the future, that 
there is more than one way of learn- 
ing. A head full of knowledge with- 
out kindness will avail ye nothing. 

Pig: A lofty sentiment, Brother Ox, a 
lofty sentiment! And let me add— 
remember, boys. those apples! 

Ox: Now, get ye gone! (The boys go 
out.) 

Scene III 
(In the cathedral. The stained glass 
windows glow in the candlelight. There 
is a créche, with Joseph, Mary, and the 

Child, all dimly lighted. The Ox and 

Ass are on either side of the manger, 

the Pig and Cock in the background.) 

Up the center aisle from the back of the 

hall come the Magister and the boys, 

walking with lighted lanterns. They 
sing the hymn they have written, “Qui 
creavit coelum.” The Chaplain steps to 
the créche. All say the Lord’s Prayer 
in Latin. The boys sing another hymn— 

“Nobis est natus hodie,” or some other. 

The Chaplain reads Luke ii, in Latin. 

The boys sing another Latin hymn. 

Then, while the others look on in aston- 

ishment, the Hymn of the Animals is 

sung by Thomas, the Ox, the Ass, the 

Pig, and the Cock: 


All Animals: 
Jesus, frater carissimus, 
In rudi stabulo est natus. 
Animalia nos aderamus— 
Jesus, frater carissimus. 
Ass: 
Asinus parvus ait: “Ego 
Mariam portavi meo tergo, 
Eam deposui Bethlem in oppido.” 
Asinus parvus ait: “Ego!” 
Cock: 
“Libenter,” gallus ait, “ego 
Nuntiavi primus toti mundo 
Esse natum Jesum die illo.” 
“Libenter,” gallus ait, “ego!” 
Thomas: 
Nunc etiam puer ait: “Ego 
Non adfui vobiscum in stabulo, 
Sed vobiscum Dominum adoro.” 
Nunc etiam puer ait: “Ego!” 
Animals and Thomas repeat first stanza. 


The Chaplain gives a benediction in 
Latin, and the curtain falls slowly. 


GIVE THE OUTLOOK 


If you have a friend who is a teacher 
or a lover of the classics, why not give 
him a subscription to THe CLASSICAL 
OutLook for Christmas? Can you think 
of any gift that would be a better bar- 
gain at one dollar? Send in your order 


at once, and we shall notify the recipient 
before Christmas, on a Latin Christmas 
card. Address the American Classical 
League, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
4+, Tennessee. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Fates Are Laughing. By W. P. 
Crozier. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1945. Pp. 377. $3.00. 

This is a good historical novel: the 
story is interesting, the character deline- 
ation is excellent, and there are no seri- 
ous divergences from the known facts of 
history. Furthermore, the author reveals 
himself as a devoted student of classical 
literature. On the other hand, if the 
author is an antiquary, he carefully con- 
ceals the fact. Perhaps he has too com- 
pletely modernized his story. For ex- 
ample, he has a character tell (page 36) 
of passing by the front porch of a private 
house ! 

Most of the action occurs in or near 
Rome, and the period covered extends 
from the latter part of the reign of Ti- 
berius to the beginning of the reign of 
Claudius. There are glimpses of Pontius 
Pilate and of St. Peter, but there are 
only the barest hints of the coming con- 
flict between Christianity and paganism. 

The author, who for some twenty 
years was editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, died in April, 1944, two weeks 
after correcting the proofs of the book. 


—W.L.C. 
4 


Trilussa: Roman Satirical Poems and 
Their Translation. By Grant Shower- 
man. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1945. 
Pp. 190. $3.00. 

Professor Showerman was most wide- 
ly known for his books on Rome and the 
Romans, the last of which, Monuments 
and Men of Ancient Rome, was pub- 
lished just before his death in the fall 
of 1935. Hundreds of students and 
teachers of the classics knew him as the 
energetic director of the Summer School 
at Rome, and as a brilliant lecturer on 
modern as well as ancient Rome. To the 
latter group the present volume will not 
come as a complete surprise. It consists 
of the Italian text, in the Romanesco 
dialect, of fifty selected poems by Carlo 
Salustri, with Dr. Showerman’s English 
verse translations on the facing pages. 
The poems are all short, the majority 
of them being less than a page in length. 
Many achieve their satiric purpose 
through being cast in the form of the 
fable. The translations were made over 
a period of several years. The volume 
was prepared for publication by Dr. Dor- 
othy M. Schullian, of the Cleveland 
Branch of the Army Medical Library. 

The title of the book is the author’s 
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pen-name, which he formed by reversing 
the order of the three syllables of his 
surname. An introductory section, writ- 
ten by Professor Showerman, gives valu- 
able information about the Romanesco 
dialect and some important modern Ital- 
ian writers who have used this medium. 


—W. L. C. 


MATERIALS 


Miss Estella Kyne, of the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) High School, points out that 


Norman Corwin's radio drama, “The 
Plot to Overthrow Christmas,” could be 
used by Latin clubs as part of a Christ- 
mas program. The play appeared in the 
December 13, 1943, issue of the maga- 
zine Scholastic. It also appears in Thir- 
teen by Corwin (New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1942), pp. 89-114. 


written in rhyming couplets. 


The play is 
The scene 
The plot 
deals with the unsuccessful attempt on 
the part of the Devil, Nero, Caligula, 
and other villainous inhabitants of the 
realm of Hades, to “liquidate” Santa 
Claus. The play runs for about thirty 


is laid in the Lower Regions. 


minutes. Production notes accompany the 
script. It should be noted, however, that 
the play must not be used without the 
permission of the publishers; they may 
be addressed at 257 Fourth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 


American Classical 
League Service Bureau 


Please do not send cash through the mails. If 
you send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your 
order. Please use stamps, money orders, or checks. 
The latter should be made payable to the Ameri- 
can Classical League. If a personal check is used, 
please add 5c for the bank service charge. If 
you must defer payment, please pay within 30 
days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by number, 
title, type (poster, mimeograph, pamphlet, etc.). 
Material ordered from the Service Bureau is not 
returnable. After two trips by mail the material is 
too damaged for resale; since the Service Bureau 
is a non-profit-making organization, it cannot ab- 
sorb losses such as this. 

The address of the Service Bureau is Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


The Service Bureau has the following 
new material for sale: 
Mimeographs 

618. Frater Bestiarum, or Viae ad Sa- 
pientiam. A Christmas play, Latin 
and English, with music. By Ridie 
J. Guion and Ilse M. Zechner. Uses 
16 or more boys, 1 girl. Price, 
40c; extra copies of the music, 
20c. 

619. To the Muses. By Elma L. Sny- 
der. An ode, in English. Can be 
used as an introduction to a pro- 
gram on the Muses, for assembly, 


Latin Songs and Carols. 
ertson. 
Toronto Press, 1945. 


THE 


classical club, Roman banquet, or 
radio. Can be very effective if 
followed by a “Dance of the 
Muses,” arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. 10c. 
Booklet 

By J. C. Rob- 
Published by the University of 
A new edition 


of an old favorite; about 15 pages of 


the total 64 are new. 


Price, 45c. 


The following material, recently pub- 
lished, is available : 


609, 


610. 


oll. 


612. 


613. 


614. 


615. 


616. 


617. 


Mimeographs 

Inflectional Endings for First- 
Year Latin. <A _ list, for testing 
purposes, of all the noun and verb 
endings which should be taught in 
first-year Latin. By W. L. Carr. 
5c 

Some Graphic Aids for Reading 


Latin. By W. L. Carr. 5c 
Some Typical Latin Question 
Words and Phrases, and the 


Forms Used in Answer. By W. 
Care: Sc 

Some Suggestions for Teaching 
French Via Latin. By W. L. Carr. 
5c 

Some Common Classroom Errors 
in Derivation, and How to Avoid 
Them. With a_ bibliography on 
linguistics. for the Latin teacher. 
By Edward Coyle.  15c 
Meeting Community Needs 
through the Study of Latin in the 


High Schools. By W. L. Carr. 
10c 
Some English  Prepositional 


Phrases and Their Latin Equiva- 
lents. By W. L. Carr. 5c 

The Celts up to 58 B. C—An 
Outline. By W. L. Carr. 10c 
An Outline of Caesar's Gallic 
Wars. A historical outline, with 
references to passages in Caesar. 
By W. L. Carr. 15c 


SUPPLEMENTARY AND COLLATERAL 


202. 


229. 


READING 
Mimeographs 

Characteristic Roman Ideas. Page 
references to books in English eas- 
ily understood by young pupils. 
10c 

Interesting Latin Passages from 
the Life of Alexander the Great 
by Quintus Curtius Rufus. 


How the Romans Dressed.  Illus- 
trated. 15c 
The Roman House. Illustrated. 


15c. 

A Brief Outline of Greek Litera- 
ture. 10c. 

A Brief Outline of Greek Art. 10c. 
Roman Baths. Illustrated. 15c. 
Fifteen Anecdotes Connected with 
Caesar. English translations from 
Suetonius and Dio Cassius. 10c. 


273. A Short Bibliography on Medieval 
Latin. 5c. 

292. Some Inscriptions in the Cata- 
combs at Rome. 10c. 

311. Two Modern Inventions Antici- 
pated. Quotations from Apuleius. 
Sc; 

335.  Catiline’s Last Battle. Sight read- 
ing from Sallust, Bellum Catili- 
num lvii-lxi. 10c. 

353. A List of Readers, Using “Made 
Latin,” Simplified Latin, or Real 
Latin. 

391. Two Ancient Summaries in Latin 
Verse of the Twelve Books of 
Vergil’s Aeneid. 10c. 

392. Some Ancient Epitaphs of Vergil 
from Medieval Manuscripts of the 
Ninth Century. 10c. 

481. References to Roman Life and 
Customs in the New Testament. 
10c. 

548. Contracts for Third Year Latin. 

Suggested readings in Latin on 

such topics as politics, civic history 

of Rome, friendship in antiquity, 
etc. 10c. 

Sententiac, or Pithy Sayings, of 

PubliliuS Syrus. 10c. 


mn 
“I 


Supplements 


4. Famous Stories about the Romans. 
Illustrated. Stories in Latin for 
the first year. i0c. 
Stories about Caesar. 
tions from Suetonius, 
and Dio Cassius. 10c. 
14. Easy Latin Stories. For the sec- 
ond and third semesters. 10c. 

15. Stories about the Roman Forum. 

10c. 

Sight Passages from Caesar. 10c. 

More Sight Passages from Caesar. 

10c. 

21. Quotations from Cicero's Letters 
Which Throw Light on His Per- 
sonality. 10c. 

32. A New Caesar. Translations 
from Suetonius. 10c. 

33. Dramatic Incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10c. 

41. The Distichs of Cato. Excerpts 
from a medieval textbook. Latin 
and translations. 10c. 

46. ‘Stories about Cicero from a 
Translation of Plutarch’s Life of 
Cicero. 10c. 

49. Roman Amphitheatres. 
ed. 10c. 

50. Sight Passages from Latin Poetry. 
Martial, Ausonius, Catullus, En- 
nius, etc. 10c. 


Transla- 
Plutarch, 


Tllustrat- 


BOOKS 


Books on our list may be sent as 
Christmas gifts. Orders may be sent 
to the Service Bureau now, and_ the 
books with gift card will be mailed direct 
to the person designated as recipient. 
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Pugnax the Gladiator. By Paul Anderson. 
A stirring tale of a young Gallic 
prisoner sold into the life of the 
arena, in the days of Caesar and 
Cicero, List price, $2.00; our price, 
$1.69. 

The Stolen Oracle. By Jay Williams. 
An absorbing story, in the modern 
“detective story” manner, of how 
two Roman boys solved a mystery. 
Price, $2.00. 

Akka, Dwarf of Syracuse. By Agnes 
Carr Vaughan. Exciting adven- 
tures of a pair of Greek twins. 
List price, $2.00; our price, $1.69. 

The Grandeur That Was Rome. By J. 
C. Stobart. Lavishly illustrated. 
List price, $5.00; our price, $3.75. 

A Latin Birthday Book. By Marguerite 
Kretschmer. Both Roman and 
modern dating throughout. Care- 
fully selected quotations in prose 
and verse for every day of the 
year. Translations of the quota- 
tions on the reverse of the pages. 
Blank spaces for signatures of 
friends. Price, $1.25. 

Vergiliana. By C. M. Whicher. Imag- 
inary letters in English verse, on 
the life and works of Vergil, ad- 
dressed to Pliny the Younger. 
Originally $1.50; now 75c. 

Orpheus with His Lute. By W. M. L. 
Hutchinson. Stories from Greek 
mythology. Illustrated. List price, 
$2.00; our price, $1.69. 

The Garland of Defeat. By Florence 
Bennett Anderson. A historical 
novel laid in Greece in the days 
ot Praxiteles. (On the college 
level.) Price, $1.75. 

Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series: 


2. Sappho. David M. Robinson. 
($2.25). $1.70 
3. Euripides. F. L. Lucas. 
($175). $1.40 
4. Aristophanes. Louis E. Lord. 
($1.75). $1.40 
5. Demosthenes. Charles D. 
Adams. ($1.75). $1.40 


7. Greek Rhetoric and Literary 


Criticism. W. Rhys Roberts. 

($1.75). $1.40 
8. Lucian. Francis G. Allison. 

($1.75). $1.40 


11. Catullus and His Influence. 
Karl P. Harrington. ($2.00). $1.50 
12. Lucretius and His Influence. 
George D. Hadazsits. ($2.25). $1.70 
15. Virgil. J. W. Mackail. ($1.75). $1.40 
Apuleius. Elizabeth H. Haight $1.40 
($1.75). $1.40 
18. Martial. Paul Nixon. ($2.00). $1.50 
20. Aristotelianism. John L. Stocks. 


($1.75). $1.40 
21. Stoicism. R. M. Wenley. 

($1.75). $1.40 
23. Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

J. T. Sheppard. ($1.75). $1.40 
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25. Survivals cf Roman Religion. 
Gordon J. Laing. ($1.75). 

27. Ancient Beliefs in the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. Clifford H. 


$1.40 


Moore. ($1.75). $1.40 
28. Stage Antiquities. James T. 

Allen. ($2.00). $1.50 
29. Plautus and Terence. G. Nor- 

wood. ($1.75). $1.40 


34. The Greek Fathers. James M. 


Campbell. ($1.75). $1.40 
37. Love of Nature Among the 

Greeks and Romans. H. R. 

Fairclough. ($2.25). $1.70 
38. Ancient Writing and Its 

Influence. B. L. Ullman. 

($1.75). $1.40 
39, Greek Art. A. Fairbanks. 

($1.75). $1.40 
40. Architecture. Alfred M. 

Brooks. ($1.75). $1.40 
41. Engineering. Alexander P. 

Gest. ($2.00). $1.50 
44. Greek and Roman Folklore. 

W. R. Halliday. ($1.75). $1.40 


45. Ancient Education. J. F. Dob- 
son. ($1.75). 


$1.40 
THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 

The Report of the Classical Investiga- 
tion is the result of a comprehensive and 
critical study, over a period of three 
years, of conditions relating to the teach- 
ing of the classics in the secondary 
schools of the United States. It has 
been used extensively in revising curri- 
cula all over the country, and all new 
textbooks are based upon its findings. 

Teachers of other subjects have followed 

it as a model. It should have a place 

on the desk of every teacher of Latin. 

The latest edition is abridged, but it con- 

tains the important chapters on objec- 

tives, content, and methods. Price, 50c. 
THE LATIN WALL CALENDAR 

The 1946 wall calendar is 16 by 22 

inches in size, and is expertly printed on 

paper of good quality. A plastic spiral 

binding at the top ensures easy handling. 

The 1946 calendar is unified around the 

theme of festivals of the Roman year. 

In addition, one date of importance in 

Roman history is marked in each month. 

Both the Roman and the modern systems 

of dating are used. Numerals are large 

and easily visible from a distance. There 
are large, appropriate illustrations, and 
quotations about the month or festivals 
celebrated in it. Borders and quotations 
are printed in color. Price, $1.35. 
LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
An ample stock of Latin and Greek 

Christmas cards, newly printed. is now 

on hand, ready for delivery. Styles are 

as follows: 

P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, printed 
in terra cotta on white. Inside, a 
good-luck greeting in Latin, suit- 
able for Christmas or any occa- 
sion. Envelopes to match. 


L. Roman lamps, in silhouette. Inside, a 
greeting in Latin. Colors, green, 
black, gold. Envelopes to match. 

S. The carol, “Silent Night,” translated 
into Latin, printed decoratively with 
holly and ribbon borders. Colors, 
red, green, and black, on a_ buff 
background. Envelopes to match. 

T. A softly-colored picture of the three 
columns of the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux reflected in the pool of 
the House of the Vestal Virgins, in 
the Forum at Rome. Inside, a 
greeting in Latin. Colors, green, 
brown, blue, red. Envelopes to 
match. 

PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, printed 
in leaf-green on white. Inside, a 
greeting in Greek, suitable for 
Christmas or other occasions. En- 
velopes to match. 

Prices: All cards, 7c each; 15 for $1.00, 
any assortment. 


POST CARDS 


Holiday post cards, with the greeting 
“Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous  Holi- 
day!) are available. They may be used 
for any holiday season of the year. The 
design, in green ink, is taken from 
Columbus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can sent 
through the mail for a one-cent stamp. 
Price, 30c for a packet of ten cards. 

CHRISTMAS 
Mimeographs 

103. Latin Translations of Several 
Well-Known Songs, including 
Christmas Carols. 15c 

160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10c 

163. Some Paragraphs about Christmas 
Written in Easy Latin. 5c 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 10c 

294. Officium Stellae. A _ liturgical 
play suitable for presentation at 
Christmas. 10c 

297. A Bibliography of Articles Help- 
ful in Preparing Entertainments 
for Christmas. 5c 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 10c 

388. The Origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10c 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas Pro- 
gram by the Latin Department. 
10c 

466. A Roman and an American Christ- 
mas Compared. <A play in two 
acts. 10c 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
Cards. 5¢ 

Articles 
Articles in THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK: 


The Roman Saturnalia. December, 1937. 
10c 

Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia. 
December, 1938. 10c 

Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide Cus- 
toms. December, 1939. 10c 


THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. 
December, 1940. 10c 

Christmas and the Epiphany: Their Pa- 
gan Antecedents. December, 1941. 


10c 

December 25th, Christmas Day. Decem- 
ber, 1942. 10c 

NEW YEAR'S DAY AND JANUARY 
Mimeograph 
589. A January Program. 10c 
Article 

Article from THE CLAssICAL OUTLOOK. 
Verbal Magic in New Year's 
Greetings. January, 1941. 10c 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933, 

Of The Classical Outlook, published 8 times 

yearly at Nashville, Tennessee, for October 1, 

1945. 

State of Tennessee 

County of Davidson 

ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Clyde Pharr, who having been duly 
sworn according to law deposes and says that 
he is the Secretary-Treasurer of the publisher 
of The Classical Outlook and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
Section 537, Postal Laws Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and _ busi- 
ness manager are: 

Publisher: American Classical League, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn.; Editor: 
Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; Managing Editor: 
Konrad Gries, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y.; 
susiness Manager: Konrad Gries, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

Owner: merican Classical League, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn.; Names of 
Officers: B. L. Ullman, President, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. Car.; Clyde 
Pharr, Secy.-Treas., Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as_ trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


CLYDE PHARR 
Signature of Secy.-Treas. of Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st 


day of October, 1945. 
(Seal) Gradie Lee, Notary Public 


(My commission expires July 7, 1948.) 


